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Memorabilia. 
(ae January number of New York History, 

the quarterly journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, has—besides an 
interesting paper on painting and artists in 
New York before 1800—two articles that may 
well engage the attention of English readers. 
Mr. D. R. Fox’s ‘The Old Farm’ is an 
extended and careful account of agriculture in 
America in the early days of the Republic. 
The story, in its beginning, is one of pros- 
perity. Proprietors owning all land in fee 
simple, with low taxes, no tithes, and no 
feudal impositions, and able to transfer their 
property at will to anyone who wished to buy 


it, might compare their situation com- 
placently with that of most European 
farmers. It was but natural that hav- 


ing great tracts of virgin soil before him, the 
American farmer should trouble himself little 
with economy or improvements in agriculture, 
and should incur the scorn of the now care- 
ful and scientific English agriculturist for 
his slovenly and wasteful methods. He 
wrested what he could ruthlesssly from the 
soil and moved on. Wheat—partly blighted 
by nee which were harboured in barberry 
bushes—was beginning to fail when it was in 
some measure restored, by what seemed to 
threaten final destruction, the Hessian fly. 
This was so called from a mistaken notion 
that it had been brought over in the fodder- 
bags of German mercenaries. A fear that 
wheat would become permanently extinct 
brought some energy and intelligence to bear 
upon the question, and varieties of wheat were 
produced which could show resistance to the 
pest. Moreover, it was observed that the 
better-tilled farms suffered less from the fly, 
and some encouragement was thereby afforded 
to the more enterprising farmer. It would 
seem that he sorely needed it, for the great 
feature in this picture of old-time farming 





is the heavy obstinacy and stiff opposition to 
any innovation shown by the great bulk of 
the farmers. They were toiling in those days 
for subsistence ; the difficulties of communica- 
tion were immense; one cannot much wonder 
that, in the days before railroads, they were 
hard to convince of the advantage of what it 
was almost impossible for them to procure. 

It would seem that the complaints of 
ruinous carelessness in the keeping of records 
sadly familiar in our ears, may be echoed 
from New York State. Mr. Alexander C. 
Flick, advocating the erection of a State 
Archives Building, has found it necessary to 
set out in some detail the value of records, 
and to point to what other States have done 
in the way of preserving them. He has to 
tell how personal inspections have discovered 
‘old, inactive county records . . . dumped 
into damp basement rooms without regard to 
orderly arrangement or to safety.’’ It is for- 
bidden by law to destroy any public record 
without the consent of the Commissioner of 
Education; nevertheless, records have been 
‘* turned over to the ragman or gone into the 
furnace.’’ And this holds of State—as well 
as of local records. Mr. Flick has good rea- 
son—since want of storage-room seems every- 
where the root cause of these disorders—to 
press, as he does, for provision of a sufficient 
and fireproof State Archives Building. 


THE Society for Army Historical Research 
has sent us No. 5 of their special publi- 
cations. Entitled ‘A Royal Dragoon in the 
Spanish Succession War’ and edited with 
Introduction and Notes,’ this is a contem- 
porary narrative, by a writer whose name 
remains unknown, and whose account of his 
experiences is in some ways the more valu- 
able because it is that of a Trooper, probably 
not even of any non-commissioned rank. He 
left the regiment in 1713, and completed his 
narrative in 1760 when he was well over 
eighty years of age. The editor suggests that 
he kept his adventures well in mind by often 
recounting them; however that may be, the 
substance of his story is confirmed wherever 
the other records of the doings of the Royal 
Dragoons make it possible to check it. 

The MS. is contained in a small book which 
has been in the family of the present owner 
for many years. Spelling and gram- 
mar are rough and peculiar, and punc- 
tuation has had to be supplied to make some 
parts of it intelligible, but it may be consid- 
ered a wonderful feat of memory, and of 
value as adding something to our knowledge 
of these operations. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, | 


JOANNA BAILLIE AND SIR GEORGE 
BEAUMONT, BART. 


THree UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
A™ ONGST the correspondence preserved by 
the Beaumont family are three letters 
from Joanna Baillie to Sir George Beaumont 
which may be of interest to your readers if 
printed in full. In her first letter Miss 
Baillie is asking Sir George for permission to 
mention his name in the Introduction to 
‘The Metrical Legends,’ and that she 
obtained her wish p. xxiv. of the Introduction 
informs us: ‘‘ It was told to me by Sir George 
Beaumont,’ etc. In the postscript to this 
letter Miss Baillie mentions meeting the 
Wordsworths in Hampstead, a meeting re- 
ferred to by Dorothy Wordsworth in a letter 
to Miss Hutchinson (Letter 627: ‘The 
Middle Years.’ E, de Selincourt): ‘ There 
we met Miss Joanna Baillie who is one of 
the nicest of women—very entertaining in con- 
versation, without the least mixture of the 
literary Lady.’’ Four years later Miss 
Baillie is found soliciting Sir George’s help 
on behalf of Charles Bell, who was making 
his second attempt to become Professor of 
Anatomy at the Royal Academy. He was de- 
feated in the first attempt in 1805, ‘‘ for at 
the election, on the night of December 3rd, 
only four Academicians voted for him, against 
twenty-five for his opponent, Anthony Car- 
lisle’”? (W. T. Whitley: ‘ Art in England, 
1800-20,’ p. 137). The second attempt was 
no better than the first, although the result 
was fourteen votes to eight. 
A square bracket denotes an_ editorial 
addition. 
The letters are published through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Bell and the Trustees of the 
late Sir George Beaumont. 


Hampstead Hollybush Hill. 
Dect 8th. 1820. 
My dear Sir, 

I am ‘busy preparing a small volume for 
the press, chiefly containing what I call 
Metrical Legends or memorials of exalted 
Characters, but added to these are a few 
balleds and amongst them I have put the 
Elden Tree which I formerly wrote from 
your hint, founded on the Story which you 





was so good as to tell. In my short pre 
face to the Reader, I wish to mention that 
it is founded on a true or at least a tradi- 
tional story and to whom I have _ been 
obliged, if you have no objections to your 
name being given. I should also be very 
glad to be informed of the part of England 
where the story is supposed to have taken 
place, and where the tradition of it still re. 
mains. Let me know your mind frankly 
upon this subject, and let me do nothing 
which you at all dislike. It would be plea- 
sant for me to have such a name for my 
authority, but I should be sorry to gratify 
myself at any expense of feeling on your 
part, 

I hope this will find you & Lady Beau- 
mont an good health. I heard some time 
ago that you intended passing the Winter 
in Rome, and afterwards that you had, 
luckily for your friends here, given it up.— 
My Sister & I returned from Scotland 
about a Month ago, where we passed a very 
agreable summer with our old friends there. 
We travelled in the Mail, and could not 
therefore go out of our road, otherwise we 
should have been very unwilling not to avail 
ourselves of the kind invitation to Cole- 
orton which we formerly received. We 
stopped a night at Manchester and found 
this mode of travelling less fatiguing than 
we expected; but as we passed thro’ many 
places which we should have liked to see, it 
was often tantalizing. 1 believe it was 
more so from the lamps of the Coach cast- 
ing that strong light & shadow on _ the 
objects as we past which made them appear 
better worth seeing than they really were.— 

My Sister begs to unite with me in best 
respects & kind wishes to yourself and 
Lady Beaumont. Believe me, 

My dear Sir 
[Joanna Baillie] 

P.S. One of the pleasantest things which 
has fallen to our lot since we returned 
to Hampstead has been meeting your 
friend Mr, Wordsworth with his Wife 
and Sister at Mr, Hoares. He looks 
very thin but Miss W. is really in 
beauty. 

Sir George Beaumont Bart 

Coleorton Hall 

Ashby de la Zouch 
Leicestershire. 


Hampstead Dect 224 1824. 
My dear Sir George. 
It is presumptious in me to be teasing 
you so often for favours, yet the trouble I 
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would give you on the present occasion, will 
not I think be irksome to you. 
ask your interest with the Academicians of 
your acquaintance in behalf of Mr. Charles 
Bell, who is about to stand Candidate for 
the Professorship of Anatomy for the Royal 
Academy. If you have read, as presum- 
ably you have, his very able work on the 
Anatomy of expression, published several 
years ago and much read & admired at the 
time, I am sure you will consider him as 
eminently qualified for the office he desires, 
and the Academicians very fortunate in 
having such a man as candidate for the 
Professorship. That I should intermeddle 
with such matters may appear unbecoming, 
but Mr. Bell has requested me to do 80; 
he is a Gentleman whom I consider myself 
obliged to; and my Brother Dr. Baillie on 
a former similar occasion, befriended his 
claims. It would therefore be doing me a 
very great favour af you, who must have so 
much influence with many of the Academi- 
cians, would give him your interest. I 
suppose, as an honorary Academician you 
have also a vote of your own; and should 
the election take place when you are in 
Town or should voting by proxy be allowed, 
I hope you will honour him with your vote 
which would be a gratifying testimony of 
his merit. The liberty I have taken re- 
quires an apology, but I will not tease you 
with more words on the subject, for what 
would they all amount to but this, that you 
are very good and that I am very bold. 

I hope Lady Beaumont & yourself have 
not suffered from the long ‘tracts of wet 
weather we have had; My Sister & I have 
been much confined to the house by it for 
a great while, and are almost longing for 
frost, tho’ at our age it is not very agre- 
able neither. We are difficult to please 
now. Some 50 years ago, I slid upon the 
ice the whole morning and wondered that 
people call’d it cold. Be the weather what 
it may, I wish you & Lady Beaumont a 
merry Xmas, and remain, 

my dear Sir George 
your most faithful & obliged 
J. Baillie. 


Cavendish Sqre. Jany 20th. [1825] 
My dear Sir George, 

I have been prevented by a heavy influ- 
enza Cold from thanking you so soon as 
I ought to have done for your obliging 
letter, and offering my sincere Condolence 
to Lady Beaumont & yourself on the death 
of your very excellent & amiable relation. 


It is to’ 





I have had the pleasure of seeing her, I 
believe twice, and the refined delicacy of her 
appearance inclined one to believe every 
thing that could be said in favour of her 
Character. It is indeed an irreparable 
loss, and to part with such friends is a 
heavier tax on the length of days than our 
own decay. I know what it is, and can 
deeply sympathize with Lady Beaumont. I 
hope it will have no material effect to the 
injury of her health, and shall be glad 
some time hence When you are perfectly 
[able] to write me a few lines, to be 
assured that this is the case. With her 
own well-ordered mind and such a com- 
forter as yourself, she has many advantages. 

You have been very kind indeed in writ- 
ing under such circumstances to Sir T. 
Lawrence & Wilkie, and if any good was 
to be done by such applications, you have, 
I doubt not, been useful to the cause. But 
I am well convinced of what you say re- 
garding the jealousy of the Academicians as 
to any interference with their privileges; 
and Mr. Bell has been ill advised, I should 
think by some of his friends, to make too 
many applications by different Channels to 
the R. Academicians, instead of relying 
more on his own acknowledged qualifica- 
tions for the Office. Nothing but my own 
unwillingness to refuse anything that was 
requested of me by a man who had payed 
such a tribute of respect to the memory of 
my Brother, would have induced me to 
interfere in such a matter, altho’ I was not 
then aware as I am now, of the light in 
which such applications are regarded. I 
dont know how tthe election is likely to go; 
but the Academy will be well off if they 
elect Mr. Bell’s rival, Mr. Green, and more 
than well off if they elect himself.—Pray 
accept my best thanks for what you have 
done. 

The severity of your Criticisms I must 
submit to, though I can by no means ack- 
nowledge their justice; and as for the last 
which regards my sliding on the ice, ack- 
nowledging myself to be on the wrong side 
of sixty will set all that to rights suffi- 
ciently, though if I can pass in general esti- 
mation for a Lady of 55, you will be gal- 
lant enough to keep my secret.—I have given 
your message to Mrs. Lushington, who is 
flattered by your remembrance, and have 
made my apology for receiving a_ letter 
under cover to her husband, who has, I 
fear, too many letters enclosed to him for 
his many family relations & connections. 
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My sister & I am at present with Mrs. 
Baillie who begs to offer her best regards & 
condolence to Lady Beaumont, whose afflic- 
tion she can sympathize with most truly. 
Believe me, 

My dear Sir George 

your obliged & faithful friend & servant, 

J. Baillie. 
Sir George Beaumont Bart 
Coleorton Hall 
Ashby de la Zouch Leicestershire. 
Denys Sutton. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 








THE BRITISH CEMETERY AT 
BASSADORE. 


BASSADOR FE, or Basidu, 
Gulf, 


which has the advantage of an_ excellent 
harbour, is situated at the point forming the 
north-west extremity of Kishm; aq_ short 
distance within the point stand the ruins of 
the once flourishing Portuguese town of 
Bassadore... At the time of the abolition 
of the Indian Navy (1863), the service buildings 
at Bassadore consisted of a hospital for invalid 
seamen, a store-house containing ships’ stores, 
a cooper’s shed, a forge, and a house for the 
small guard of the (Bombay) Marine Battallion 
stationed here. There were also three water 
reservoirs, a small bazar for the supply of 
stores for the ship’s companies, the house of 
Kadadah the Persian merchant who catered 
for the officers of the squadron, and a_ small 
village... There were two or three houses 
belonging to the officers, including the com- 
modore’s residence, where there was a flagstaff 
for the display of the Union Jack, and finally 
a depot for a few hundred tons of coal brought 
from Bombay for the use of Hon. Company’s 
ships of war. (‘Hist. of the Indian Navy,’ 
Low, 1877, i. 387). 

The following list of monumental inscrip- 
tions in the British cemetery at Bassadore 
was kindly given me by Lrevut.-Cov. F. B. 
Pripeaux, C.S.1., C.I.E., formerly British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, and is in part 
based on a list made in 1909. 


1. Sacred to the memory of Mary ANN 
Martiarp, wife of Captain C. J. MarLiarp, 
of the H.C. Marine, who departed this life 
at Bassidore the 26th December 1823, aged 
29 years, after a severe and lingering illness 
which she bore with exemplary resignation. 
She was an affectionate and faithful wife 
and esteemed by all who had the happiness 
of her acquaintance. 

2. Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant W. 
E. Rocers, late Commanding the Honourable 


in the Persian 





Company’s cruizer ‘‘ Ternate,’’ who departed 
this life the 20th February 1828, aged 3 
years. Deeply regretted ‘by his _ brother 
officers by whom this stone is erected as a 
mark of their esteem and respect for his pub- 
lic and private services. 

3. Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant 
Arex. Forp, I.N. late in command of H.(, 
schooner ‘‘ Constance’? who died the 17th 
December 1854 [or 1845] aged 28 years. Much 
regretted by his brother officers by whom this 
tablet is erected. 

4. Sacred to the memory of Jas. ANDREWS 
purser’s steward of the H.C. schooner ‘“‘ Con- 
stance ’’ who died 28th May 1853, aged 24 
years. This is erected by his shipmates as a 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

5. Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM James 
CaMPBELL, Lieutenant Indian Navy, aged 31 
years, who died on the 28th October 1856 while 
commanding the Honourable Company’s 
schooner “‘ Constance ’’ then stationed in the 
Persian Gulf. 

6. Sacred to the memory of Rrcwarp 
Marsu, sailmaker, H.M.S. ‘‘ Auckland,” 
who died August 1861, aged 33 years. Erected 
by his shipmates in token of their respect. 
[A copper plate was put up in 1906 by 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Sphinx ’’ as the carving was very 
worn |. 

7. Sacred to the memory of Henry C. 
Rawte, Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment, who died on board H.M. steamer 
“Hugh Lindsay ’’ B.M. [Bombay Marine] 
off Lingah August 16th 1865, aged 26 years. 

8. Sacred to the Memory of T. Masons... 
H.M.S. (rest illegible). 

9. Sacred to the memory of Wr1tt1am Henry 
KeitH Brumpsy, Asst. Surgeon, Lingah. Died 
1st March 1912, aged 35. 

10. This monument has been erected by the 
Government of India to the memory of those 
named and unnamed dead of the Royal 
Navy, Indian Navy and the other Govern- 
ment Services, who died while serving their 
country in the Persian Gulf, and whose re- 
mains lie buried here, lest the’ past be for- 
gotten. 

British Basidu, June, 1913. 
(On reverse of monument). 

Mary Ann Matrtiarp, wife of Captain C. 
J. Martrarp, of H.E.I.C.M., 1823. 

Lieutenant Atex. Forp, I.N., 1845. 


Lieutenant Wuittiam James CAMPBELL, 
I.N., 1856. 

A.B. Ricwarp Marsn, H.M.S. “ Auck- 
land,’’ 1861. 


H. C. Rawzg, I.E.T.D., 1865. 
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James AnDrews, H.E.I.C.M. 
Others whose names are obliterated. 


The list given in No. 10 is by no means 
complete, and a very small amount of research 
discloses the following further names of 
officers who died at Bassadore and were doubt- 
less buried there : 

11. Captain Tuomas Extwon, Indian Navy, 
commodore in the Persian Gulf, died at Bas- 
sadore 17 June 1835, and was ‘‘ buried under 
the dining-table in the Commodore’s House 
at Bassadore.’’ (Low, op. cit., ii., 70, 109). 

12. Assistant Surgeon Lioyp WaAtkER, 
Bombay Medical Establishment, d. 8 Sept., 
1824. 

13. Assistant Surgeon Joun Top, Bombay 
Medical Establishment, d. 6 Nov., 1822. 

14. Assistant Surgeon Witiiam ‘TrRovp, 
Bombay Medical Establishment, d. 30 Nov., 
1825. 

H. Butiock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante p. 82). 


Serrrary (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1030 
(20). 


_ _E.C.P. 1061 
| (Suffolk, 1538-1544) | (14). 
SELOUS / E.C.P. 1069 

(39). 


(Place-name from Salehouse, in Nor- 
folk ?) 
| Seret (London, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 165 
(42). 
Setot (Norfolk, 15th century ?), E.C.P. 
1513 (3). 
(Diminutives of Sell ?) 
Secor (Devon, 1276-7), Chancery Criminal 
Inquisitions, 17 (6). 
oe (Wilts, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1273 
Setx (Wilts, 1397), Chancery Inquisitions, 
Miscellaneous, 265 (7), rental of Keevil. 
(Cf. Old English Seolca.) 
Setor. See SELEr, 
Serous. See Sezas. 
Senpy (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1101 (1). 
(=Sandy, place-name ?) 
* (Bedford, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1205 


(Cf. Surridge ?) 
Sercer (Dorset, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1102 (51). 
(-maker of serges or of wax candles ?) 
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Sertyn (Devon, 1475-1485), E.C.P., 53 


(Form of Sartain ?) 
Sevecar alias Sucar (Somerset, 1555-8), 


E.C.P. 1468 (21). 


SeynTLE (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1454 


). 
(=St.-L6?) 
SHALEROSSE (Chester, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 


1062 (31). 


(Error for Shalcrosse ?) 


SHattocke (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1108 
5) 


| 
| 


1 


(Place-name from Challock in Kent ?) 


SHaptour (Devon, 1529-1532), E.C.P., 
675 (37). 
SuHapTerR (Devon, 1844), Record of Old 
Westminsters. 
( = tailor, from ‘‘ shape’’? Cf. Shap- 
ster.) 
Swaturtey (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 
072 (19). 


(Place-name from Chatterley, Co. Staf- 
ford, or Satterleigh, Co, Devon ?) 
Suaye (Chester or Derby, 1533-8), E.C.P., 


895 (27). 


(£2) 


(30 


SHemyne (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1265 


(Hardly Manx at this date. Cf. Shim- 
min. ) 


Sueruer (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 898 
) 


( —sheath-maker ?) 

SHILtLe (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P., 895 (33). 
(Shill is explained by ‘ N.E.D.’ as mean- 
ing ‘‘ shrill,’”’ and by Wright as “‘ chill.’’) 

SuimweE tt, London Directory, 1928. 
(=Shemeld ?) 

SHraccer (Essex, 1504-1515), E.C.P., 361 

66) 


“* shnag ”’ 
‘ E.D.D.’) 
Suyston (Salop, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 1072 


trees is to lop them. See 


(1). 


SIDERFIN } (Somerset, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
Sutrreryn ) 1023 (68-69). 

(Place-name = southern fen?) 
S1ccee (Gloucester, 1937), Daily Telegraph. 
SrispENERS, SyDENERS (Somerset, cir. 1923), 


P.R.O. Ancient Deeds, B. 9590. 


(37 


(3 


( = sixpences, Cf, other surnames mean- 
ing sums of money.) 
Sxaupye (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 974 
). 


(Placename from Scalby, Co. York ?) 
Sxattock (Salop, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1118 
5). 
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SxaTeron (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1120 
(54). 
SKELLEY (Sussex, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1158 


(28). 
(Can this be Irish, or is it a place-name 
from Skellow, Co. York ?) 
Sxeyman (Norfolk, 1486-6515), E.C.P. 163 
20 


( = Skayman ?) 
SxrycHe (Devon; 
(46). 
Sxyser (Devon, 1446), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 312 (13). 
(=Welsh ysgubor ?) 
Sxyres (York, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 887 
Sxyromor (Bristol, 


1406-1457), E.C.P., 16 
(325). 
Skytwyit (Herts, 1529-1532), E.C.P., 678 


(28). 
SteppE (London, E.C.P., 1380 
36). 
(=Slett ?) 
Stecce (Cambridge), Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings, Henry VIII, passim. 
(= sledge, 1.e., a nickname for a smith ?) 
SLINN, London Directory, 1930. 
SLYN (Stafford, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1264 
(36 


1551-3), E.C.P, 1281 


1553-5), 


Story (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 676 
(15). 

(Nickname, ‘‘ stained ’’ or ‘‘ muddy ’”’ ?) 
Stutrer (Sussex, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1269 
Smewrn (Berks, 1391-1253), E.C.P., 7 

(722). 
Snatzon (Northants, 1504-1515), E.C.P., 
356 (60). 


(Place-name from St. Albans ?) 
Snaytes (Norfolk or Kent, 1465-7), E.C.P., 
1519 (8). 
SNYFFESMORE (Devon, 1523-8), E.C.P., 930 
(1) 
SnypPERELL (Oxford, 1459-1266), E.C.P., 27 
220) 


( Sorry, Sotty, London Directory, 1916. 

Sotey (Somerset, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 

2060 (40). 
Sotty-Fioop, Burke’s Landed Gentry 
of Ireland. 

Sotme (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 

(35). 


(From Sulham, Co. Berks, or Solomon ? 
Bardsley gives thirteenth-century forms of 
Solomon with Sol- and not Sal-). 

SonnyrF (London, 16th century), E.C.P., 
1517 (3). 
(Cf. St. Sunniva ?) 


1266 





ee, 


Sopre (Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1221 
CT); 
(Cf. Sappe.) 
Sowpe (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 1066 
). 
(Short for Sowden ?) 
Spack (Salop, 1533-8), E.C.P., 888 (29). 


(Short for Spackman ?) 
Spacye (Essex, 1551-3), E.C.P., 1268 (41), 
Spratt (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1453 (30), 
| = (Devon, 1553-8), E.C.P., 1392 
( 
Span (Northants, 1453), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 365 (8). 
Spany (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P., 887 (40). 
Sparpyna (Sussex, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1340 
‘{ 


Sparkwitt (Devon, 1388-1460), E.C.P., 6 

(221). 
(Place-name = Sparhawk’s Well?) 

Spatcuet (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1401 
(7). 

SpEALTE. See SPA. 

SpenpynG (Cambridge, 1404-1425), E.C.P., 
5 (8). 

Sperry (Worcester, 1551-3), E.C.P., 1306 
(57). 

° aeons (Cambridge, 1553), E.C.P., 1325 


 (Nickname= Smelt ?) 

Spivey (Ipswich, before 1868, Trinity 
College Admissions. 

Spyvee, London Directory, 1927. 
(Place-name from Spyway, Co. Dor- 


set ?) 
1518-1529), E.C.P., 568 


Spopytt (Essex, 
(58). 
. Spoyne, Spowyn (York, 1533-8), E.C.P., 
(27). 
(=Spon, i.e., spoon ?) 
Spracorr (Somerset, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1156 
(62). 
(Diminutive of Spragg.) 
Sprorert (Dorset, 1436), V.C.H. Dorset, 
II, 67. 
SPRUDDE (Somerset, E.C.P., 
567 (68). 
Spyvee. See Spivey. 
STANNARNE (Kent, 1431-1473), E.C.P., 
(94). 
SranterR (Wilts, 1527), E.C.P., 1184 (59). 


1518-1529), 


Staton (Derby, 1538-1544), E. C.P., 2062 
(25). 
Sraunceatt (Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P., 


1350 (39). 
Srayrutt (Cumberland, 1538-9), E.C.P., 
832 (3). 








| 1938, 
1221 
1066 


9), 

(41), 
5 (30), 
, 1392 


1quisi- 


7 (40). 
, 1340 


Trinity 


. Dor- 
P., 568 
E.C.P., 


»., 1156 


Dorset, 
E.C.P., 
BP; oe 
13 
E.C.P., 
E.C.P., 
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(Place-name from Staffield, formerly Staf- 

fole, Co. Cumberland ?) 

Sraysot (Hants, 1362), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, III, 557. 

Sresseps (London, 1930), Public Record 
Office Staff. 

SreLECRAGGE (Durham, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 
1060 (50). 
| Srernatt (Worcester, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 
+ 93 (56). 
| SrernnoLp (Devon, 1538-1549), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

SretHER (Somerset, 1533-8), E.C.P., 867 
73). 
“= or worker at a staithe ?) 

SreyBRANK (Middlesex, 1544-7), E.C.P., 
1145 (35). 
| Strrco (Oxford, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1417 
| (9). 
| §rrmneco (1275), Chancery Criminal In- 

quisitions, 13 (22). 
J. B. Watiis CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued), 


H. P. TRUEFITT 


HAT is the 
Truefitt ? 

By the time that H. P. Truefitt opened his 
hairdressing salon in Burlington Arcade, in 
1819, wigs were worn only by the clergy, the 
legal profession, liveried servants, and a few 
old die-hards. Women had stopped brushing 
their hair up over a pad or cushion into an 
erection 3ft. high; it was no longer necessary 
for the hairdresser to mount a ladder to finish 
his work. Nor did women keep little silver 
mousetraps by their bedside in an attempt to 
prevent mice getting into their hair and eat- 
ing the pomade made of flour and mutton- 
fat. 

Mr. Truefitt was one of the first, if not the 
first, of hairdressers living in the nineteenth 
century to realise the importance of washing 
hair. In his book, ‘ New Views on Baldness, 
Being a Treatise on the Hair and Skin,’ pub- 
lished in 1863, he devotes a whole chapter to 
the subject. It was too expensive, appar- 
ently, even in the ’sixties, for ordinary ha‘r- 

rs to instal the equipment necessary ; 
consequently, the heads of most people in 
london were never cleaned. More than 


derivation of the surname 


thirty years previously, Mr. Truefitt had 


Invented his famous soap for washing the hair 
and beard. 





For each washing (he says) the Yolks of three 
eggs are well beaten up in 3 oz. of lime water | 





to which is added } oz. Eau de Cologne. The 
whole is poured over the head, the hair having 
previously been cleaned as much as possible 
by the comb and deep brushing. 


During his lifetime, Mr. Truefitt must have 
witnessed considerable changes in the styles 
of hairdressing. Whiskers, introduced about 
1800, gradually became longer and _ longer, 
until, in the ’fifties and ’sixties, when they 


were known as Piccadilly weepers, they 
drooped softly down from the cheeks. At the 
beginning of the century the head was 


cropped. While this style was affected by 
many hunting men as late as the ’fifties, the 
bloods soon allowed their hair to grow, and 
by the ’thirties they wore their hair flat on 
the top with curls as big as women’s ringlets 
at the side. The hair was still longer and 
curlier in the ’forties, and was heavily oiled. 
Antimacassars were introduced to protect 
armchairs. By the ’fifties it had once more 
become flatter and shorter. Beards likewise 
grew in length as the century advanced, but 
usually did not cover the tip of the chin until 
the ‘sixties. The full beard and also the 
moustache were not considered correct except 
for ‘‘the Military,’’ and when Mr. George 
Muntz, a radical M.P., entered the House 
with a full beard, it was considered an insult 
to the English Parliamentary system. After 
the Crimean War, the Militia was organized, 
and, every man being a soldier, moustaches 
and beards became general. 

Truefitts from their earliest days had a 
salon for women and provided a cut and 
shampoo with the finest fresh egg julep for 
3s. 6d. <A ‘“‘ case-book ’? was kept, in which 
were entered meticulously the name and 
address, description of and treatment for each 
client. There is a record of one woman who, 
in 1861, demanded that her hair should be 
cut short. The comment was, ‘‘ Such a pity; 
she is a very fine healthy young woman of 
sixty-five.” No wonder Mr. Truefitt was 
shocked, for he considered a ‘‘ shower of clus- 
tering curls’’ the most attractive style of 
hairdressing for English women. 


L. C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
RAGMENT OF A NEW KEATS 
LETTER.—In an anonymous article, 
‘The Poet Keats,’ which appears in 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine for August, 
1877, there appears on p. 361, a fragment of 
a Keats letter. It is contained in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the article: 
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In one of the letters from Keats to his 
brother he alludes to an evening at the 
“Mermaid ” with Horace Twiss and Horace 
Smith, saying their being together at this 
place revived thoughts of Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
Beaumont and others who used to assemble 
there in days of yore. Upon the occasion in 
question Keats composed the lines commencing, 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Fairer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

“ Reynolds, Dilke, and others,” says Keats, 
“were pleased beyond any thing I ever did.” 
In this letter Keats alludes to the fondness 
of Twiss for repeating extempore verses— 
written, however, at home—and incloses a very 
clever take-off on him and his verses by Horace 
Smith. 

The probable date of this letter is 1818. 
Quite surely the author of this article saw 
the holograph letter, for he states that ‘‘ the 
lady with whom | conversed [in preparing his 
account| is Mrs. Philip Speed, daughter of 
George Keats, the poet’s brother.’’ Yet it is 
possible that the letter from Keats was mis- 
read, for The Mermaid Tavern, if such ever 
existed, was burned in the great London fire. 
Gifford’s account of the club and its famous 
members is looked at with suspicion by John 
Timbs in his ‘ Curiosities of London.’ In 
fact, the site of the club is a matter of con- 
jecture. Perhaps Keats and his friends met 
at some tavern to which they referred con- 
vivially as ‘‘ The Mermaid.”’ 

Joun Howarp Birss. 


AVAL INSCRIPTIONS, LABUAN, 
BORNEO.—The following inscriptions 
are from tombstones in the cemetery at 
Labuan, off the coast of Borneo, and are 
copied from photographs taken by Captain 
Tom Findlay, of the Straits Steamship 
Company : 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | James A. 
Gorpon Esq’ | Commander of | H.M.S. Wolf | 
son of Rear Admiral | Sir James Gorpon, 
K.C.B. | who departed this life | at Labuan 
| 6 January 1847 | Aged 28 years. 

Sacred to the Memory | of | Colour Sergeant 
{ Apam G. SurHertanp | of the Royal 
Marines, late | of Her Majesty’s Brig | 
Columbine | who fell mortally wounded | in 
the noble discharge of his | duty in an attack 
on Bala | nini Pirates in the Cutter | of that 
Vessel on the | 30th May 1842. 

In | Memory | AbraHam Ows Ley | coxs”. of 
launch H.M.S. Scout | died July 13 1863 
aged 29. 


J. W. D. Powe tt. 








A SMOLLETT NOTE.—An item of Smol- 

letteana which has not been made gener. 
ally available is an ee letter signed 
advertised by James Tregaskis and Son 
(Catalogue 1019; 1935) and dated from 
Ohelsea, Jan. 20, 1759. This may concern 
a contribution to the Critical Review, on 
which Smollett was working at that time, 
In January, 1761, while he was still in the 
King’s Bench for libelling Admiral Knowles, 
the British Magaztne ran a poem, which may 
have been written by Smollett himself, with 
the following title: ‘‘ On Signior Tenducci’s 
Singing Jubal’s Lyre. By a Prisoner in the 
King’s Bench ”’ (ii. 48). 

C. E. Jonzs 


“ WLAT-FACED CHICKEN”: THE 
LITTLE OWL.—In a recent letter to a 
newspaper it is stated that a Chinese servant 
in Essex spoke of the Little Owl as a “ flat- 
faced chicken,”’ not a bad description ! 


H. W. U. 


** ROUND TO.’’—The original sense of this 

expression is probably ‘‘ ready to,’ from 
Middle English boun, bown; Chaucer 
(‘ Franklin’s Tale’): ‘‘ As she was bown to 
goon the wey forth right,’’ probably from 
Old Norse buinn, past part. of bua, ‘to get 
ready.’’ In my native Nebraska the expres- 
sion is used to mean, ‘determined to”: 
“that boy’s bound to do everything back- 
wards ’’; ‘‘ he’s bound he’ll have his way.” 
That was the only sense in which I knew it 
until I read Chaucer. But here in North 
Carolina, among dialect speakers, one often 
hears it in the primitive sense of ‘‘ ready.” 
Not long ago I heard a little country boy call 
his father with ‘“‘ Papa; Mama’s bound to 
go to town!’’; in Nebraska that would have 
indicated some marital friction, with 
‘mama ’’ asserting herself. To the two 
North Carolina speakers, however, it simply 
meant, ‘‘ Mama is ready to go to town.’’ The 
expression should not be confused with 
‘bound to three year’s service”’ and “I'll 
be bound ’’; these last are legal phrases and 
are merely the past participle of the verb 


** bind.”’ 
N. Carolina. 


IRKE WHITE AND DERMODY. — The 
following is taken from an American book 
catalogue. I have merely a clipping of this, 
but since Kirke White wrote a poem about the 
death of Dermody, it seems worthy of pre- 
servation in ‘ N. and Q.’ 





KF 
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“Poems by Tomas Dermopy. Frontis- 
piece. 16mo_ original boards, uncut. London, 
1800. First Edition. A SUPERB ASSOCIATION 


1TEM—THIS BEING A SIGNED PRESENTATION COPY FROM 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE, AN ENGLISH POET WHO DIED 
younc. Dermody perished at an equally early 
age, from drink and dissipation.” 


OLYBRIUS. 


THe SCOTTISH ARCHERS.—In that 
diverting collection, ‘ Scotland and Scots- 
men in the Eighteenth Century’ (2 vols. 
1888), may be found a note by Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre on the Scottish Archers: 


Between 1710 and 1730 (he writes), the Royal 
Company of Archers was in high repute. As 
great numbers of the disaffected were members 
of it, Government seems to have regarded it 
with a jealous eye, as a bond of union among 

ople who would otherwise have seldom met. 

hat, however, did not proves a very large 
proportion of the Scottish nobility and gentry 
of all generations from being admitted into that 
society. ‘The annual cavaleades of the Archers 
were in those days very grand shows in a 
country which had lost its Court and Parlia- 
ment. The contentions of the members for the 
silver arrow made them strive to excel in feats 
of archery, which were witnessed by the fair 
and the great, who appeared there in great 
lustre, to stimulate ambition. No wonder that 
meetings which were then highly regarded by 
the Scots, should be coloented in verse by the 
—* those times, both in Latin and in 
otch, 


Of the Selecta Poemata of 1726 and the 
‘Poems on the Archers,’ of the following year, 
Ochtertyre writes: 


In the same volume with Pitcairn’s may be 
seen a few Latin poems by others. Sir William 
Scott of Thirlestane, who died at the age of 
twenty-five, seems to have been the most pro- 
mising of that group of poets. Although Mr. 
Thomas Ruddiman was an excellent Latinist 
and philologist, he was rather a versifier than 
a poet. Professor Ker (the patron of Mallet at 
his outset, afterwards a professor, first at 
Aberdeen, and latterly at Edinburgh was, if 
not the best, at least the most voluminous 
writer of his time in that way. The best 
account of Scottish Latin poets in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries will be found 
in a —— in the celebrated Lauder, 
which did him more honour than his scandal- 
ous attack upon Milton. 

In the supplement to Pitcairn’s poems, are 
two very short ones by Sir William Bennet of 
Grubbet, a man who then bore a high character 
for wit and genius, being regarded by the poets 
asa minor Maecenas. But he was too lazy, and 
too fond of his bottle, to submit to the toil of 
composition; his effusions, therefore, were 
mostly extempore. To him the _ ill-natured 
world gave the honour of writing or laying the 

lan of the “Gentle Shepherd.” It is likely 

an Ramsay was no further beholden to him 
and his other friends, than for a few hints and 





castigations. I have heard Lord Kames tell 
that Sir William, being invited by the first 
Duke of Gordon to sup with him on a Sunday 
evening, was not a little surprised to hear his 
Grace say to his butler, after supper: “‘ Give 
Sir William Bennet his first glass of wine”; 
after a proper pause, “‘ Give him his second 
glass ”’; and at length, “ Give Sir William his 
third and last glass of wine ”’; upon which he 
to whom the bottle would have been a moderate 
dose, said to the man, “ God bless you, sir, let 
it be a bumper!” 
J. L. Wer. 


ICHARD HENDERSON OF CLEVE 
HILL: WESLEY’S JOURNAL.—In the 
standard edition of Wesley’s Journal, the fol- 
lowing entry occurs at p. 14 of Vol. viii., 
under date Sept. 25, 1789: 

I spent an hour at Clare Hill with Mr. 
Henderson: I believe the best physician for 
lunatics in England. 

In the index, at p. 366, this is entered 
under ‘ Bristol’ as “ Clare Hill (? Street).”” 

**Clare Hill’’ is a misprint or misreading 
for Cleve Hill, Downend, near Bristol. See 
Emlyn Jones: ‘ History of Mangotsfield ’ 
(1899), p. 133, which states that Richard 
Henderson bought Cleve Hill in 1789, and 
carried on a lunatic asylum there. Farley’s 
Bristol Journal of Feb. 18, 1792, contains the 
following obituary notice: 

On Wednesday died at Cleve Hill, Glocester- 
shire, Mr. Richard Henderson, who kept a 
house for the reception of lunatics. 

Henderson was father of John Henderson 
(1757-1788), for whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


C. Roy Hup.eston. 
Winterbourne, Glos. 


SANDGLASS AUCTION. — The annual 

auction of the right to take tolls at Bur- 
rowbridge, where the Taunton and Glaston- 
bury road crosses the river Parrett, has just 
been conducted in accordance with the ancient 
custom. After each bid a one-minute sand- 
glass is inverted and allowed to run out 
before the next bid is made. When no more 
bids are forthcoming, the glass must empty 
itself three times before the last bid is 
accepted as the purchase price. This is the 
only public tollgate now surviving in Somer- 
set, and it is believed that, with this excep- 
tion, the sandglass method of auction is obso- 
lete in Great Britain. W. W. Gu. 


ANGING CHELMSFORD.—The hun- 

dred-year-old conduit in the High street, 
which formerly supplied the town with 
water, is to be removed, 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ROCK STREET AND MARGARET 
BUILDINGS, BATH.—Those who know 
Bath fairly well will doubtless remember that 
the street joining the Circus with the Royal 
Crescent is called Brock Street. 

Was this street given its name by John 
Wood, senior, in honour of his wife, Mar- 
garet, whose maiden name is stated to have 
been Brock? Not far off there are Margaret 
Buildings, and concerning them a discussion 
is in progress at Bath as to the origin of this 
name. Is John Wood’s wife associated with 
the city a second time, or were these build- 
ings so named in honour of Mrs. Margaret 
Garrard, who owned the property and was 
patroness of the living of Walcot? 


Gorpon Home. 


HONEST JOHN AND HIS JOEIAD. — I 

possess a long and interesting letter of 
Edward Jenner’s, dated Berkeley, Thursday 
night, Nov. 24, no year being given. In 
this occurs the following: 


Do you sometimes see honest John? 
bear an Eye to him. 
publish his Joeiad. 
more from such a measure than the united 
efforts of all its enemies. 


Pray 
He positively must not 


Can anyone inform me who was “ honest 
John,’’ and what was his “‘ Joeiad?’’ The 
letter is addressed, as far as I can read the 
name, to a Dr. Morgan, of 109 (?) Great 
Russel Street. I have tried to trace the 
actual year, but I find this impossible. 


D. A. H. Moses. 


RITHMETIC IN TROLLOPE’S ‘ THE 
WARDEN.’—Is there any significance, 
which I have failed to see, in Anthony Trol- 
lope’s assertion in ‘ The Warden,’ reprinted 
again and again, that 2d. x 12 x 365 (or 
366) = £62 lls. 4d.? 

I cannot understand such an assertion get- 
ting into such a book by a mere slip of the 
pen, nor, having got in, standing the book’s 
rise to classical rank without comment ? 


LanceELotT ANDREWES. 


ANCY McALLISTER WILSON.—Could 
any reader inform me whether John Wil- 

son (‘Christopher North’’), Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, 1820-1854, 
had a daughter, Nancy McAllister Wilson, 
who went to America, married Benjamin 


Vaccination will suffer | 





Northrop, of Cleveland, Ohio, and died in 
New York. (She was my grandmother.) 

If he had not, who may have been the 
father of Nancy; he is said to have been an 
Edinburgh professor of about the same date. 
I should be glad, too, of information about 
Nancy’s mother; about the occasion of her 
going to America, and anything else concern- 
ing her. 

(Mrs.) Marcaret Norturop REvLEAvx. 

Frankfurter st. 17, Darmstadt, Germany. 


YUERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘HEART OF 

MIDLOTHIAN’ (see ante p. 135), — 
Would anyone explain the words italicised in 
the following passages : 

Ch. xviii. (xvii.). ‘‘ The oe of a Campvere 
skipper.”’ 

Ch, xxix. (xxviii.). a. ‘‘ The Maritornes of 
the Saracen’s Head ’’; b. ‘ Our minny here’s 
rather driegh in the upgang.’’ The glossary 
says ‘‘ thirsty in the ascent,’’ but this does 
not make very good sense. 

Ch. xxxii. (xxxi.) ** T’so 
whister-poop.”’ 

Ch, xl. (xxxix.). “‘ Take awa yealdon, take 
awa low.’’ ‘ Mine owsen (? oxen) hae been 
reckan this towmont (? twelvemonth). 

Ch. xlvii. (xlvi.). ‘‘ Matters of scandal and 
fama clamosa.”’ 

Ch. 1. (xlix.). 
if you please.”’ 


lend thee a 


“A drap of the grey-peard 


LAWRENCE PHIILIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

[Ch. xxiv (xxviii) a. Maritornes was the 
chambermaid at the inn, converted by Don 
Quixote’s imagination into a castle with lordly 
inhabitants. ] 


EORGE BROOKE: AUTHOR AND 
POLITICIAN. — Biographical particu- 
lars wanted of George Brooke, who died at 
Kirkdale, Sydenham, in January, 1888. In 
1866 he took part in the Reform Demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park, when he mounted a police- 
man’s horse and led away 10,000 people. He 
is believed to have written some pamphlets 

and _ books, 

W. Hayter. 


London. 


ESSIE CRAIGHN, LECTURER AND 

WRITER.—The date and place of death 

of this lady are wanted. She was an able 

speaker and writer fifty years ago, when she 

resided at Clerkenwell and travelled the 
British lsles advocating various reforms. 


W. Hayter. 
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EONIDAS AT THERMOPYLAE.—Look- 
ing through Chesterfield’s letters—with 
whom I observe some readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
seem to be occupied, I came across a passage 
criticising in no measured terms Leonidas’s 
action in attempting to hold the pass at 
Thermopylae. This was something of a shock. 
I had always had Leonidas and the Spartans 
held up to me as heroes, Simonides evi- 
dently thought they were. Or is the famous 
epigram ironical—put into the mouth of the 
fallen soldiers as a reproach to their country- 
men who had sent them there to die. I should 
be glad to hear more of this view of the de- 
fence of the pass. Was it not reasonable to 
expect to hold it, since, according to what 
we used to be told, the Persians would not 
have got round but for the treachery of 
Ephialtes? Was Chesterfield expressing a 
novel opinion, or had others said the same? 


H. F. 


REAT CHESS-PLAYERS.—Has any of 

your readers any notes on chess-playing 

by great men other than those whose chief 

title to fame is their chess? I should be 
grateful for names ? 


R. 


REAT DRAUGHTS-PLAYERS. — Have 
draughts been a favourite game with any 
eminent persons? H. F. Blunck in his 
‘Konig Geiserich ’ makes Geiserich—or Gen- 
seric as we call him—play draughts, a 
memorable game being played shortly before 
his death with his eldest and then sole sur- 
viving son. What is the evidence for Gen- 

sric’s playing draughts ? 

R. 


“(‘\AVALIER DE PAILLE.’’—What is the 
nearest idiomatic English equivalent for 


this? When and where did the French 
phrase originate? 1s it borrowed from the 
Italian ? 


N. U. H. R. 


LANE LEAVES.—What are the outside 
dimensions of these leaves in this 


country? In 1917 I measured one 14 ins. by 
I}ins, 
BE. A. L. 
BURGESSE.—Who was this person men- 
tioned in the fifteenth chapter of 


‘Peveril of the Peak,’ whose doctrine went 
m at one ear and out at the other? 


E. G. E. 





‘WER NIE SEIN BROD MIT THRANEN 

ASS.’’—1. Have these stanzas of 
Goethe’s ever been set to music? If so, parti- 
culars would be most acceptable. 

2. Have they been translated into English ? 
Particulars of translations published would 
be very welcome. 

Cc. EB. i. 


TURKEYS.— Why do we refer to the bird 
so much in evidence at Christmas time 
as a ‘‘ turkey,’’ but the French refer to it as 
coming from India—‘‘(poule) d’Inde’’? 


Wy U 


‘““(HINA”’ OR ‘‘ CHINESE.”’ — Why do 
we speak of ‘‘ China”? tea and _ not 
‘* Chinese,” and yet say ‘“‘ Indian’”’ tea and 
not ‘‘ India’? 
Bi. We. U. 


CHOOLBOYS’ CATCHWORD: “ SILENCE 
hk IN THE PIG-MARKET.”’—I was one of 
a family of nine children and also brought up 
in a boys’ school. Both in the nursery and 
school-room (over forty years ago) when the 
noise became great, it was a common thing 
for one of the boys or elder children to shout 
out “Silence in the pig market of Anjou!” 
{ should be interested to know if this saying 
was ever used elsewhere or was only common 
to our household, and if there was ever a pig- 
market of note at Anjou? 


MANDEVILLE ‘THORPE. 


EFERENCES WANTED. — Can _ anyone 
please give the references for the follow- 

ing quotations and catch-phrases: — 

1. Chimaera bombinans in vacuo. 

2. “ Wait till the clouds roll by, Jenny.’ 
(before 1880). 

3. “ Neat but not gaudy.” 

4. De gustibus non est disputandum. 
5. “O belly, belly, why gormandizest thou? ” 
(from a poem before 1880). 

6. “Go to Bath and get your head shaved.” 
(? circa 1860). 
‘on “To the Immortal memory” (? of C. J. 
OX). 

8. Why “ Tommy-rot?” (? cirea 1880). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
J When WANTED.—I should be glad to 
bo 


ascertain the authorship of the following 


oks :— 

1. ‘The Life of Sir Robt. Cochran, Prime- 
Minister to King James III of Scotland’ (Lon- 
don: 1734), 8vo. 

2. ‘ Life of Archbishop Sharpe ’ (1719), 12mo. 

Can any one inform me as to the identity of 
the compiler or editor of the scarce Miscellanea 
Antiqua (1710). This volume contains the life 
of James V of Scotland, his navigation round 
Scotland, and the Chamaeleon of George 
Buchanan. 

J. L. W. 
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Replies. _ 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN 
NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


(clxxiv. 102, 138). 
I AM particularly desirous to help your in- 
valid reader in the search for the infor- 
mation required, but, as access seems difficult 
to the well-known printed authorities, it is 
not easy to put the details into such a form 
as may be of most use to him. 

On the general question reference may use- 
fully be made to the following books (?nter 
alia) :— 

(a) ‘ A Series of Monumental Brasses from 
the 13th to the 16th Century,’ by Messrs, J. 
G. and L. A. B. Waller (1842-1864). 

(b) ‘Monumental Brasses of England,’ by 
the Rev. Charles Boutell (G. Bell, 1849). 

(c) Cambridge Camden Society (1846). 

(d) Lists of Monumental Brasses by Man- 
ning (1846) and Justin Simpson (1857). 

(e) ‘A Manual for the Study of Monu- 
mental Brasses.’ By the Rev. Herbert Haines 
(1861) with a list of brasses then known. 

(f) ‘ Monumental Brasses.’ By the Rev. 
Herbert W. Macklin (Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1890). This is a most useful and 
sufficiently illustrated book with a short list 
of brasses by Counties. 

(qg) ‘ The Brasses of England’ by the same 
author, published by Messrs. Methuen in 
their ‘“‘ Antiquary’s Books ’’ (1907). This 
has a good list of brasses by Counties. 

And now to come to the counties in which 
your correspondent is mostly interested. 


Northumberland 


In the ‘‘ Little Guide’? to Northumber- 
land by J. E. Morris (Methuen) it is stated 

As to memorial Brasses with the exception 
of the magnificent Thornton brass at All Saints 
at Newcastle which is not even English and 
with the exception of two fragments one of 
which comes from County Durham in the 
Castle Keep and of two 18th cent. inscrip- 
tions respectively at Newcastle and Hexham 
the county has absolutely none. There are 
matrices, however, at St. Andrews at Newcastle 
(very fine) Lindisfarne, Hartburn and Hex- 
ham. 


The Thornton brass is a large Flemish plate 
and commemorates Roger Thornton, mer- 
chant, and his wife Agnes, 1429. 

Durham. 
The smaller Macklin book records the fol- 


XV-cent.—Billingham, Brancepeth, Ches- 
ter-le-Street, Sockburn, Sedgefield. 
XVI-cent.—Auckland (St. Andrew), Hough- 
ton-le-Skerne, and Houghton-le-Spring. 
XVII-cent.—Long Newton. 

The larger Macklin book deals with some 
in Durham Cathedral. 

In an appendix to the “ Little Guide” to 
Durham, by J. E. Hodgkin, F.S.A. (1913), 
the following note appears: 

Appendix G.  Brasses. The following 
Churches (nineteen in number) contain Brasses. 
more fully described (with rubbings) in Arch. 
Al, 2nd Ser. xv pp. 37, 80-9, 207, 311-3. Barnard 
Castle (1) Billingham (3) Brancepeth (2 
Chester-le-Street (1) Coniscliffe (1) Gainfor 
(5) Greatham Hospital Chapel (2) Hartlepool 
(1) Houghton-le-Skerne (1) Lanchester (1) Long 
Newton (1) Low Dinsdale (1) Middleton-in- 
Teesdale (1) Ryton (5) Sedgefield (4) Sherburn 
Hospital Chapel (1) Sockburn (4) South Church 
(3). 


Unfortunately my Arch. Aliana begins too 
late for me to give your correspondent details, 
but application might successfully be made to 
my friend, Robert Holmes Edleston, F.S.A. 
(The Baron Montalba), at Gainford, near 
Darlington, 

Cumberland. 


This county has ten brasses ; 

1. Edenhall—Wm. Stapleton and his wife 
Margaret (1458). 

2. Carlisle Cathedral—Bishop Richard Bell 
(1496). 

3. Greystoke—Richard Newport (1551). 

4. Greystoke—John Whelpdale (1526). 

5. Crosthwaite—Sir John Ratcliff 
Dame Alice, his wife (1527). 

6. Bootle—Sir Hugh Askew, kt. (1547). 

7. Greystoke—Winifred Newport (1547). 

8. Greystoke—James Moresby and Mar- 
garet, his wife (about 1540). 

9. Carlisle Cathedral—Henry Rebinson, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford (1661). 

10. Westward—Richard Barwise (1648). 


Westmorland. 


and 


This county has three brasses : : 

1. Great Musgrave—Thomas Ouds, Priest 
(1500). 

2. Kendal—Alan Bellingham (1577). 

3. Morland—John Blythe, Vicar (1562). 

A very fully illustrated account of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland brasses by the 
late Rev. Canon Bower will be found in the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Archaeological Society (Old Series), 
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(4) Hast Riding 


civilians with ladies, 1 lady alone, 
1. Aughton—Richard Ask and wife 
garet (1466). 

2. Bainton—Roger Godeale, Vicar (1429). 

3. Beeford—Thomas Tonge, LL.B., Rector 
(1472). 

4. Bishop Burton—Peter Johnson, Vicar 
(1460). Joan, wife of Ralph Rokeby, Esq. 
(1521). Lady Isabell Ellerker, wife firstly of 
Sir John Ellerker, and secondly of Chris- 
topher Estoft, Esq. (1579). 

5. Brandsburton—Wm. Darell, Rector of 
Halsham (1364). Sir John de St. Quintin 
and wife Dora, 1397. 

6. Cottingham—(a) Nicholas de Louth, 
Rector and builder of the chancel (1383). 
(b) John Smyth and wife Joan (1504). 

7. Flamborough—Sir Marmaduke 
stable, Kt. (c. 1520). 

8. Harpham—(a) Sir Thos. de St. Quintir 
and wife Agnes (c, 1420); (b) Thos. de St. 
Quintin, Eeq. (1445). 

9. Howden—3 brasses. 

10. cE pel pee Holy Trinity 
—(1) Richard Byll and wife Margaret (1451) ; 
(2) Thomas Dalton (1590). (b) St. Mary 
Lowgate.—-John Haryson and wives Alice and 
Agnes (1525). 

11. Londesborough—(1) Margaret, Lady 
Clifford and Vesey (1493) and (2) Richard 
Over, gent. (1600). 

12. Lowtho John Pierson, J.P. (1665). 

13. Nunkeeling—George Acklam, 1629. 

14. Routh—Sir John Routh and _ wife 
Agnes (c. 1410). 

15. Rudstone—(1) Sir Wm. Constable and 
wife Jane (1527); (2) Katherine, wife of 
John Constable, Esq. (1677). 

16. Wellwich—William Wryght and wife 
Ann (1621), 

17. Wilberfosse—Robert Hoton and wife 
Joan (1447), 

18. Winestead—(1) Wm. Retherby, Rector 
(1417); (2) Man in armour and wife 
(. 1540). These are fully described and illus- 
trated by the late Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. ; 
se Transactions Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. xii., pp. 195-229; see also some 
corrections and additions, vol. xx., pp. 507-13. 


(B)West Riding (19 brasses: 1 ecclesiastic, 
7 armed figures with ladies, 2 armed figures 
alone, 5 civilians with ladies, 3 civilians 
alone, 1 lady alone). 


Mar- 


Con- 
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Yorkshire, 1. Allerton Mauleverer—-Sir John Maul- 
(18 brasses: 4 ecclesias- | °Verer (1400) and wife Eleanor. 
tics, 6 knights with ladies, 2 knights alone, 5 2. Birstall—Elizabeth, wife of Francis 


Popeley (1632). 

3. Bolton-by-Bowland--Henry Pudsey and 
wife Margaret (1509). 

4. Bradfield, near Sheffield—John More- 
wood and wife Grace (1647). 

5. Burgh Wallis—Thos. Gascoigne (1556). 

6. Conisborough—Nicholas Boswell (1523). 

7. Cowthorpe—Brian Rouclyff and wife 
Joan (1494), 

8. Hampsthwaite—A civilian (c. 1350-60). 

9. Kirby Wharfe—(a) Richard Colhome 
(1425); (b) a priest (c. 1480); (c) Brian 
Ledes (1564). 

10. Kirkheaton—Adam Beaumont and wife 
Elizabeth (1655). 

11. Laughton-on-le-Morthen St. 
John Mallevorer, Esq. (c. 1620). 

12. Leeds St. Peter—(1) Sir John Langton 
and wife Eufemia (1459) ; (2) John Langton 
and wife Agnes (1467); (3) Thomas Clarell, 
Vicar (1469); (4) George Wombwell (1682) ; 
(5) Mr. Wm. Massie and family (1709). 

13. Marr—John Lewis and wife 
(1589). 

14. Otley—Genealogical plate of Lyndlay 
and Palmes family (1593). 

15. Owston—(1) Robert de Hartfield (1417), 
and wife Ada (1409); (2) Sir Wm. Adams 
(1667). 

16. Rawmarsh—John 
Alice (1616). 


John— 


Mary 


Darley and wife 


17. Ripley — Richard Kendale, Rector 
(1429). 

18. Rotherham—Robt. Swifte, and _ first 
wife Agnes and four children (1561). 

19. Kirk Sandal—Wm. Rokeby, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (1521). 

20. Skipton-in-Craven—(1) Henry, _ first 


Earl of Cumberland, and wife Margaret 
(1542); (2) Henry, second Earl, and wife 
Anne (1570) ; (3) two shields (c. 1600). 

21. Slaidburn—Henry Wigglesworth (1694). 

22. Sprotborough—Wm. Fitzwilliam and 
widow Elizabeth (1474). 

I have not extracted brasses which only 
have inscriptions. 

(C) North Riding (23 brasses: 5 ecclesias- 
tics, 4 armed figures with ladies, 3 armed 
figures alone, 1 judge and lady, 3 civilians 
and ladies, 1 civilian alone, 3 ladies alone, 
3 children alone). 

1. Romaldkirk—John Llewellyne, 
(1470). 

2. Sessay—Thos. Magnus (1550). 


Rector 
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3. West Tanfield—Thos. Sutton, Rector and 
Canon of West Chester (c. 1490). 

4. Thirsk—Robert Thresk, Priest (1419). 

5. Wensley—Sir Simon Wensley, Rector 
(1390). 

6. Catterick—(1) John de Burgh and wife 
Catherine (1412); (2) Wm. Burgh and son 
William. 

7. Helmsley—Joan Chetwynd (1410). 

8. Hornby—Christopher Conyers and wife 
Ellen (1443). 

9. Aldborough—Wm. de Aldeburgh (1360). 

10. Roxby—Thomas Boynton (1523). 

11. Wath—(a) Richard Norton, Chief Jus- 
tice, King’s Bench, and wife Katherine 
(1420); (b) Sir John Norton and wife Mar- 
garet (1520). 

12. Hauxwell—Thoresby Memorial (1611). 

13. Leake—John Watson and wife Alice 
(c, 1530). 

13. Topcliffe—Thos. de Topcelyfie (1362) and 
wife Mabel (1391). 

14. Kirkleatham—(a) Thomas Lambert and 

wife Agnes; (b) Dorothy Turnor (1628) ; 
(c) Robert Coulthurst (1631). 

15. Forcett—Mrs. Anne Underhill (1637). 

16. Kirby Moorside—Lady Brooke (1600). 

17. Sheriff Hutton—Mary Hall and infant 
son (1657). (A paper on these by Mill 
Stephenson will be found in the Yorkshire 
Society’s Journal, vol. xvii., pp. 261-339; 
xx., pp. 291-317). 

City of York. 

A long paper by Mill Stephenson (fully 
illustrated) will be found in the Yorks Archae- 
ological Jour., xviii., pp. 1-67. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


M. J. H. will find the monumental brasses 
in the churches in England, most exhaust- 
ively tabulated in Mr. Mill Stephenson’s 
new edition of Haines, entitled: ‘‘ A List of 
Monumental Brasses in the British Isles,’ 
published in 1926. There are six in North- 
umberland, 47 in Durham, 370 in Yorkshire, 
24 in Cumberland and 11 in Westmorland. 
I add the names of those in Durham and 
Northumberland. 

R. H. Epreston. 


[We have forwarded the list kindly sent by 
Mr. Ep.eston to our correspondent M. J. H.] 


The best and latest book on this subject is— 


‘A List of Monumental Brasses in the 
British Isles’ (1926), by the late Mill 
Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A. In_ his list 
he mentions three brasses in the Co. of 


Northumberland. (One at Hexham; two in 
Newcastle; and one in a Museum at Nevw- 
castle). Forty-two in the Co. of Durham, 
Twenty-four in Cumberland. Eleven and one 


in private possession in Newcastle. Three 
hundred and fifty-eight (and one in a 


museum) in Yorkshire. 
Wa. Wave Portetovs. 
Hawkshaw. 
_[We ‘have forwarded to our correspondent a 
list of Durham brasses kindly sent by Mr. 
Wma. Wane Porvteovs. | 


UVAL: AN XVIII-CENT. JEWELLER 
(clxxiv. 102).—-There were quite a 
number of Duvals in the watch-trade in the 
eighteenth century, but most of them seem to 
have been established at Paris. At the end 
of the century, Jean Duval et Fils et Cie had 
a place in London. It would probably be 
going a little too far to assume that the con- 
nection between London and Geneva was a 
close one; according to a report published in 
1746, the best watches came from London and 
then next in order from France, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg and Ulm. Geneva watches were 
despised because they were so cheap, and they 
were made in such quantities that they were 
sold in lots. Things may have changed a 
little as time went on, for Nemmich, who 
visited various industrial centres in 1805-6, 
reported that French or Geneva watches had 
been imported in considerable numbers to 
England, but when he wrote they had to be 
imported secretly ; there was no great demand 
for the cheap ones, and the well-made and 
costly Geneva watches were surpassed by those 
produced in England. Insularity made Eng- 
lishmen suspicious of foreign watches, but 
some dealers imported from abroad watches 
stamped with the magic name of London, and 
of course, if they were found out their repu- 
tation suffered. Even though Geneva springs 
were preferred on the Continent, London 
dealers would not look at them; in England, 
London alone manufactured springs. It was 
not to London that Geneva looked in the 
eighteenth century, but to Constantinople 
(and of course other places) where at one time 
there were eighty-eight merchants in close 
touch with the old capital of the Allobroges. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


i ITRED CANONS INCLUDING DIGNI- 
TARIES (clxxiv. 87).—We have records 
of canons in choir wearing mitres at St. 
Maurice, the Cathedral of Vienne; at St. 





Vincent de Macon; at Poitiers, and other 
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places; and I believe this privilege is still 
retained, and occasionally exercised, by the 
canons of Pisa, Lisbon, Venice, Magdeburg, 
Bamberg, Cologne, Mentz, Tréves, and some 
more. More information on this subject will 
be found in my article on ‘ Mitres’ in the 
Winchester Diocesan Chronicle for May, 1931. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I think that mitred chapters are not rare 
in Italy and Sicily. Some thirty years ago, 
driving from San Marino to Gubbio, I went 
into the Cathedral at Cagli to see a fresco 
by Giovanni Santi (Raphael’s father); a 
Mass was being sung, and [| noticed that all 
the canons were wearing mitres. I think they 
only use the mitra simplex (plain white or 
cream), and not the more ornate mitra pre- 
ciosa or mitra fimbriata., 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED: SULLONIACAE (elxxiii. 
329, 428, 464; clxxiv. 33, 89, 123, 141).—With 
regard to the last reply, no doubt exists that 
Sulloniacae is a Celtic name; but the question 
has been raised, whether the river-name 
“Silk,” earlier ‘‘Sulh’”’ (following Mr. J. 
E. B. Gover, ‘ Place-Names of Middlesex ’), 
could be referred to Sulloniacae or some 
shorter cognate in the vicinity. There is no 
record of the river’s name for an uncertain 
number of centuries. Then we find, here- 
abouts, ‘‘sulh’’ and ‘‘sule’’ in the tenth 
century, ‘‘solke’’? and ‘“‘ selke’’ in the thir- 


tenth (Birch, ‘Cart. Sax.’). Bosworth- 
Toller, 1898, suggests doubtfully, ‘‘ sunk 


road’ or ‘“‘gully’’ for the meaning here. 
From this it will be understood that the ap- 
plications of many O.E. words in topography 
are still as uncertain as their spelling was 
elastic. 

Professor Ekwall, ‘ English River-names,’ 
points out that the & in “‘ Silk ’’ is anomalous, 
and suggests that it may be due to the s 
of ‘‘Stream.”” But has ‘‘ Stream” ever 
ben added, in colloquial usage, to river- 
names? It is, of course, inserted in charters 
for topographical clearness, and occasionally 
i modern maps, as in this case. However, 
since sulh, ‘‘ ploughed land,’? was sometimes 
written sulc, sulg, and sylg (dative for 
nom.), could not the k be thus accounted for, 
especially in view of all the other forms re- 
torded for, presumably, the Silk? 

Furthermore, unless sulh (if Celtic) was 
borrowed as the river’s name at a decidedly 
tarly date, the vowel would have been i, in 
conformity with the normal British sound- 








change which had occurred before the end of 
the seventh century. On consideration, then, 
any connection of “‘ Silk ’’ with Sulloniacae 
seems unlikely; more especially if the line 
in the charter approaches Brockley Hill from 
the North side, as it seems to me to do. But 
I may be mistaken on that point, as I have 
no acquaintance with the spot. 


W. W. Grit. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS (clxxiii. 326, 
377, 392, 464).—The Times of Jan. 26 
and 27 has interesting reports from home and 
abroad of the great display on Jan. 25. It 
was seen as far south as Sicily. A leading 
article refers to a belief, still obtaining in 
Canada, that the Aurora is audible as well as 
visible, and finds a reference in Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, 45, ‘‘sonum insuper emergentis [sc. 
solis] audiri formasque equorum [deorum] et 
radios capitis adspici persuasio adicit.’’ This 
belongs to the far North, where the sky was 
so bright at night as to dim the stars, and 
the radii may possibly be those of the Aurora. 
But it was the setting sun that was usually 
supposed to hiss as it sank into the ocean, as 
illustrated by Mayor on Juvenal, xiv. 280. 


Later The Times printed several letters 
from Scotland and Canada describing the 
sound heard there, ‘‘like deer crashing 


through the underwood,” or ‘‘ a continuous 
crackling, it might almost be described as a 
distant booming noise that rose and fell,’’ or 
again, ‘‘ flapping,’’ or ‘‘ crackling, occasion- 
ally as loud as the cracking of a whip.’’ But 
the Meteorological Office remains quite un- 
convinced, 
HIBERNICUS. 


ISS CAROLINE SHIRLEY, c. 1837 
(clxxiv. 86, 125).—Such books of refer- 
ence as I have consulted show Robert Serval- 
lis, Viscount Tamworth, to have died without 
issue. 

No doubt, the marriage of Miss Shirley in 
1837 to Duke Sforza, in London, is correct, 
but a previous marriage appears to have 
taken place, as the following extracts from a 
letter to a relative prove: 


Gretna Hall, 

Gretna Green, 
August 30th, 1837. 
I fear that you were much displeased when 
you discovered my flight on Friday morning, 
but I hope before this time you are reconciled 
to our proceedings and have forgiven. You 
little thought when my husband said on Thurs- 
day evening that next week he would make 
me order dinner how much in earnest he 
was... We can at all events boast of not 
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having told any stories, for we always said 
we intended to go to Gretna Green, and indeed 
people began to have a mean opinion of our 
talents for not doing it. We are most fortunate 
in our quarters, for though an hotel it is more 
like a country house—the scenery is extremely 
pretty and we take delightful long walks. 
Yesterday we walked to Solway Firth to see 
the salmon fishery, which is about a mile off, 
but losing our road we made about 3}. My 
husband being afraid I should be tired, we 
went to a farmhouse where the people were 
very kind and lent us a nice jolting-cart to 
return in. We are the wonder of all the folks, 
and if we walk through the small village, all 
the doors and windows are filled with gazers. 
The air is very pure and good and if you saw 
the appetite I have you would be frightened. 
I came to the determination of a marriage at 
Gretna Green. I have been the arranger and 
proposer of all that I have done. Hoping that 
T may still retain the good opinion of one from 
whom I have received so much kindness. 
Yours affectionately 
CAROLINE SFORZA. 


F. J. Burier. 


Should not the Christian name of Viscount 
Tamworth, her father, be given as Robert 
Sewallis, not ‘‘ Servallis’’? The ninth and 
tenth Earls Ferrers bore the names Washing- 
ton Sewallis and Sewallis Edward. Her 
grandfather was the seventh Earl. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

St. Albans. 


RINCE LUCIEN BONAPARTE: THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON (elxxiv. 122). — 
Twenty-four small books were printed for 
Prince Lucien during the years 1859-62, each 
containing a different version, in dialect, of 
the Song of Solomon. Particulars of the dia- 
lects may be found in a letter in The Times 
of May 25, 1936, p. 15. Two of the versions 
were from Devon: one in the Devonshire dia- 
lect, written by Baird, and the other in the 
dialect of East Devon, written by Pulman. 
Henry Baird (c. 1827-1881) was a native of 
Starcross, who wrote verses in Devon dialect, 
under the pseudonym ‘‘ Nathan Hogg.’’ 
Prince Lucien was so much pleased with 
Baird’s version of The Song that he wrote him 
a highly complimentary letter giving permis- 
sion for the dedication to himself of the 
next book of verses. This appeared in 1863. 
Baird was also employed by Prince Lucien 
to write a translation of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew into ‘ Western English as spoken 
in Devonshire ’’: this was printed in 1863. 
Of Baird it was said; 
Zo°, vur the kindness uv ez heart 
An gud thit he did du, 





Poor Harry Baird mus nat daypart 
Unwept; vrend, ot zay yu? (Capern) 

The version of ‘ The Song’ in the dialect 
of East Devon was entrusted to G. P, R, 
Pulman (1819-1880), editor of a newspaper 
circulating in East Devon and in the counties 
adjoining. Pulman was also author of sey- 
eral books, particulars of which may be seen 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


M. 


Presumably a complete list could be ex- 
tracted from an ‘ Attempt at a Catalogue of 
the Library of the late Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte,’ by Victor Collins. Henry Soth- 
erman and Co., 1894.’’ Roy. 8vo. xij. + 
714 pp. 

E. G. B. 


ATTLE OF WATERLOO: PAINTINGS 
(clxxiv. 122).—I have seen a book of 

picture post-cards purchased in 1920. On the 
cover is ‘ Waterloo—Les Batailles de Juin 
1815.’ It contains a set of ten detachable cards 
with the titles given in French and English. 

1. The charge of the cuirassiers. 

2. Scotland for ever! (Caton Wocdville). 

3. The charge of the Scots. 

4. The charge of the English cavalry. 

5. Blucher’s arrival at Waterloo. 

6. The Nassau regiments on the way to the 
attack. 


7. The English and Brunswick guards 
drive back the French cavalry, 16th June, 
1815. 


8. The last square Cambronne. 

9. The charge of the Lancers. 

10. The final charge of the English Guard. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


ENJAMIN HATLEY (clxxiv. 121). — 
According to ‘A Handbook of London 
Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton Price, John Foote 
became a partner in the firm of Martin and 
Co., on the retirement of John Parker, 
10 Feb., 1770. He married Jos. Martin's 
daughter, but his family is now extinct. John 
Foote retired at the end of 1796, but was suc- 
ceeded after the interval of a year by his son, 
George, who was accidentally drowned in the 
Thames in 1804. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OOSEBERRIES AS A RARITY (clxxiv. 
103, 141).—In reply to E. O. L., I may 
say that it is on record that gooseberries were 
introduced, from Flanders, some time before 
1540. ALBERT WADE. 
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JEMOBIALS TO SIR HENRY IRVING 
(clxxiv. 122).—The inscription on the 
Sunderland Tablet reads as follows: 

To Commemorate the First Stage Appearance 
of Sir Henry Irving D. which was made in 
this town on 29th of September 1856. Made 
Freeman of this Borough 1904. Buried in West- 
minster Abbey 1905. This Tablet was unveiled 
by Sir John Martin Harvey March 9 1925. 


W. Hayter. 


“TTOUILLE ” (clxxiv. 64, 105).—In reply 

to Proressor BENsLy’s kind suggestion, 
all I have been able to extract out of 
Larousse is the following: 

du bas lat. hullae que l’on trouve dans des 
textes de la fin du XIIlIe si&cle, et dont l’origine 
est inconnue, bien que quelques-uns le com- 
parent au gothique haurja, charbon, s’appuyant 
sur se fait que le bas latin hullae se trouve dans 
des textes du pays de Liége, et doit, par conse- 
o-. provenir du germainique. (Larousse, 
1873). 

I have no knowledge of the “‘ textes du pays 
de Liége.’”” What was the common word for 
“coal’’ in France before hullae or houille 
was introduced ? R. E. O. 


VIII.-CENT. MANNERS: LAUGHTER 
(clxxiv. 64, 106, 122, 140).—I have been 
interested in this correspondence, which 
seems to show that laughter was definitely out 
of favour with certain circles in the eigh- 
teenth century. The disapproval of it even 
in the primmest quarters, has long passed 
away. May that not be because laughter in 
refined society has been subjected to evolution, 
and become, as it was not generations back, 
one might almost say naturally, less bois- 
terous and disagreeable. R. 


RIGIN OF SONG WANTED (clxxiv. 103).— 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow ” seems to be 
of the nature of a refrain rather than a song. 
I have not myself been able to discover where 
it arose, though I much wish to know. I have 
seen it stated that it should be sung: 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which VM can deny! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 
Followed by: 
“So say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all!” 
Which should be sung to the tune of ‘ God Save 
the King,’ and then “ With a hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah!” repeated. I wonder if any reader 


can confirm this last feature as regular and 
L. L. 


usual, 





The Library. 


On the Poetry of Pope. By Geoffrey Tillot- 
son. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 


E are told in the Preface that Pope as a 
poet has been neglected, but that both 
with scholars and critics he is rapidly becom- 
ing fashionable again. We imagine there is 
some slight exaggeration about the neglect. 
Pope has always had his admirers, and, 
moreover, he has contributed an immense 
number of phrases, lines, couplets and pas- 
sages to the poetic currency of which English 
literature has so large and finely minted a 
circulation. Neglect, in so far as it has 
existed, comes, we should say, from a dif- 
ference of taste. We no longer care vitally 
for satire; the eighteenth century revelled in 
it. This very clever and penetrating study 
of Pope is virtually, though not explicitly, 
an invitation to let the satire go by the 
board and fix the attention on the undeniable 
brilliancy of the artistry. Among several 
merits, perhaps the highest—and here ‘‘ tones 
of discovery,’’ as Mr. Tillotson calls them, 
are pleasantly strong—is the combination of 
insight and learning which has brought out 
the subtly underlying reminiscences, imita- 
tions or, so to call them, flying touches of 
classical literature which again and again 
give depth of association and significance to 
the rapidly flowing verse. When once the 
reader has become aware of this frequency 
of complicated allusion—and our author 
expounds it all with a persuasive excitement 
—the reading of Pope rises to an enterprise, 
a kind of treasure-hunt. Put with this a 
close scrutiny of his mastery of terse poetic 
syntax, of his firmly designed transitions, of 
his sure but ever-varied balance, and his sur- 
prises and delicacies in the use of words and 
turns of speech—to say nothing of the ever- 
famous wit—and you have in Pope’s work 
that rare gift of the Muses, something that 
must be savoured slowly to be savoured fully, 
and yet is as exhilarating as any mere dash 
or headling movement. All this Mr. Til- 
lotson successfully expounds, and together 
with it has some valuable pages on Pope’s 
“* correctness,’’ and what it implies, and also 
on the interfused lyric quality present in his 
genius, though it comes comparatively rarely 
into view. 
So far we would go. Be it noted, however, 
that the depths of which we get glimpses are 
those of literary learning, not—or not often— 
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of thought. Pope uses or criticises or im- 
proves or combines what is already present 
to his contemporaries’ minds ; he does all this 
with a conscious virtuosity that is admir- 
able: but he contributes little or nothing sub- 
stantially new to thought. His limitations 
might perhaps be thought too lightly passed 
over if it were not that they have been wont 
for some time to be over-stressed. 

Here and there Mr. Tillotson shows a ten- 
dency to let himself be run away with. Some- 
times it is by an ingenious, quasi-paradoxical 
idea, as when he talks of Pope’s ‘‘ profound 
kinship ”’ with Keats, which—if one goes _be- 
yond the acknowledged fact that both had 
genius and poetic genius—it would be diffi- 
cult to show without resort to artifice. Some- 
times it is by his pen, as when we hear of the 
‘trembling ’’ eye of Pope’s portraits ; or get 
the slight jumbling of sentences towards the 
end of p. 109; or are told that elms, seen 
near by, are ‘‘ whiskery’’ and coarse. But 
we would not end on a note of criticism, 
however light. For we have'here a real con- 
tribution not only towards a more accurate 
interpretation of Pope (especially apart from 
satire), but also towards full . understanding 
of eighteenth-century poetry in general (and 
that particularly in its attitude towards 
nature). 


BOoKksELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Messrs. BERNARD QuaARITCH send us their 
Catalogue No. 546, which bears on the cover a 
cut of the Drapier. When, thus invited, 
we turn to ‘ Swift,’ we find a good collection 
of noteworthy first editions. That from 
which the vignette is taken is the first of 
the Drapier letters, the ‘ Proposal for Giving 
Badges to the Beggars in all the Parishes of 
Dublin,’ as printed in Dublin by George 
Faulkner (1737: £40). Other attractive 
items are the very rare ‘ Hue and Cry after 
Dismal’ (1712: £245); a first edition of 
‘Gulliver’ with ‘all the earliest points 
except that the lettering is round the portrait”’ 
(1726: £125), and—folio, first edition; un- 
bound—the ‘‘ Verses on the Death of Doctor 
Swift. Written by Himself: Nov. 1731” 
(1739: £3). The Catalogue as a whole is of 
eighteenth-century books, and well represen- 
tative of the century’s literature. The prin- 
cipal prize—which costs £1,050—is the Burns, 
‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect’ in 
the Kilmarnock edition (1786); and other 
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books for which high prices are asked are be 
jamin Franklin’s * Abridgement Of The s 
Of Common Prayer’ (1773: £500); the two 
parts in first editions of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
together £300 (1719) and the two 12mo, van 
umes in which ‘The Vicar of Wakefield? 
first appeared in the world (1760: £350), 
The collection of Goldsmith first editions 
includes ‘ The Traveller’ (1765: £55); ‘ The 
Deserted Village’ (1770: £165) and, best of 
all, ‘Retaliation’ (1774: £150). We 
noticed some interesting music. Arne’s. 
‘ Eliza’—first edition of the full score 
(1758: £2 10s.); Bickham’s ‘ Musical Enters 
tainer ’ (c. 1738: £26 5s.); Burney’s ‘Account. 
of the Musical Performances in Westminster: 
Abbey and the Pantheon’ in May and June, 
1784, in commemoration of Handel (1785: eh 
17s. 6d.); ‘ Mercurius Musicus: or the 
Monthly Collection of New Teaching Songs 
(for the Year 1700) ’—£5 5s.; and the first” 
issue, in two volumes, of the ‘ Thesaurug” 
Musicus’ (c. 1740: £5 10s.). Other tempt 
ing first editions are the Collins’s ‘ Odes” 
(1747: £35); Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ (1765: £7 
7s.); the Countess of Winchilsea’s ‘ Miscel- 
lany Poems’ (1713: £4) and Gray’s ‘ Odes,’ 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press (1757: 
£25). A few miscellaneous items may be 
mentioned: here are Wolfe’s Instructions t 
Young Officers; also his Orders for a Battal- 
lion and an Army (1768: £7); Hearne’s 
‘Collection of Chronicles,’ 80 volumes 
(1697-1857 : £60); the three series of Cook's” 
Voyages in 8 volumes (1773-1784: £35), - 
J Journals of Major Robert Rogers (1765 
) : 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 30 col. 2—Latin verse 1. 8 from” 
foot—for “Qui populus pater est” read @ 
populus pater est. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward” 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy” 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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